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the Needs of Seventh Graders, 
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The Center for the Advancement of Education. 
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Development /Teachers/Teamwork/ 

The lack of effective teaming practices was ad- 
dressed by the implementation of effective teaming 
practices training sessions* The lack of teaming prac- 
tices contributed to low student self-esteem, resulting 
in a high rate of discipline referrals. The eight 
teachers in the target group participated in a twelve 
week workshop program designed to increase their aware- 
ness of students' affective needs. 

The results indicated increased frequency in the 
teaming practices of the target group. Many new 
programs designed to increase student self-esteem were 
implemented by the teams. As a result of these 
programs, the number of student discipline referrals 
dropped significantly. The writer plans to share the 
dynamics of the project as a presenter at county staff 
development sessions, as well as at national conven- 
tions on middle grade education. Appendices include 
sample team commonalities , student award certificates, 
team goals, survey data, and critical thinking check- 
list. 
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CHAPTER I 
Purpose 

Background 

The School is 37 years old and began as a junior 
high school of seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. It 
is now a middle school comprised of grades six, seven, 
and eight. The School has 50 teachers and one media 
specialist. The School has a principal, two assistant 
principals and three guidance counselors. The School 
has 982 students of whom 48 percent belong to 
minorities. Sixty four percent of the students receive 
free lunch, and an additional three percent receive 
reduced price lunch (Gregory, 1992a). The School 
building houses three academic wings, one vocational 
wing, a media center, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, and 
music, art, and band suites. The wings have been 
adapted to accommod a t e interdisciplinary teaming. 
There are two teams at the sixth grade level with five 
teachers assigned to each team. At the seventh and 
eighth grade levels there are also two teams with four 
teachers assigned to each team. 

1 
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The curi'ent principal of the School is beginning 
his second year as a principal. Prior to becoming 
principal, he worked in budgetary administration. The 
current principal's predecessor retired after serving 
at the School for seven and a half years. There have 
been five new assistant principals at the school during 
the last nine years. 

The writer is a language arts teacher, certified 
in English (grades 6-12), social studies (grades 7-9), 
and economics (grades 7-12) . The writer has an under- 
graduate degree with a double n.ajor in English and so- 
cial studies and a masters degree in English. The 
writer has 18 years of teaching experience at high 
school, junior high, and middle school levels. The 
writer has served as an academic team leader since 
1986 , has coordinated six weeks award assemblies for 
both sixth grade teams since 1989, and has received 
training for middle school teaming at several local, 
state, and national middle school workshops and conven- 
tions. The writer has served on the school advisory 
development and steering committee for two years, has 
served on the principal's advisory committee, and is a 
certified Prime Grant trainer. 
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The target group for the practicura was the seventh 
grade teachers at the School. Despite the efforts of 
administrators over the past several years, the 
teachers in the target group have resisted efforts to 
institute an effective teaming program in the seventh 
grade. The attitudes and characteristics of these 
teachers arc discussed in the "problem statement" por- 
tion of this chapter. 



Problem Statement 

Grade level teaming for the sixth grade was in- 
stituted in 1986 at the School. Such teaming was man- 
dated by the county school system. Unfortunately, the 
administration of the School was unsuccessful in its 
efforts to convince the seventh grade teachers to team. 

In 1989, to comply with a county mandate, the 
eight academic area seventh grade teachers were as- 
signed to two interdisciplinary teams with a common 
planning period, a common group of students, and a com- 
mon teaching area. Although team leaders were ap- 
pointed, they did nothing to lead the teams. The 
seventh grade was a team in name only. 
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The lack of teaming at the seventh grade level was 
apparent to seventh grade students who participated in 
the strong sixth grade teaming program. In sixth 
grade, students had six weeks award assemblies, team 
tee shirts, team field trips, interdisciplinary 
thematic units, and special team activity days. None 
of these programs existed in seventh grade. 

Sixth grade teachers found that many of their 
teaming practices helped to decrease discipline 
problems by increasing students' self esteem. Most 
people, including early adolescents, have a basic need 
for self-esteem that is based in reality — recognition 
and respect from others. Self-esteem produces feelings 
of self-confidence, prestige, power, and control. 
Early adolescents who possess self-esteem begin to feel 
they aie useful and contributing members of society. 
However, when students do not feel a sense of self- 
esteem, they may cesort to disruptive or immature be- 
havior to get attention. Many discipline problems stem 
from the lack of self-esteem (Hersey and Blanchard , 
1988). T.i the last twelve weeks of of the 1991-1992 
school year, seventh grade academic teachers wrote 167 




disciplinary referrals to the School's administration. 
During the same time period, the sixth grade academic 
teachers wrote seven referrals* 

Since 1987, many parents of seventh graders have 
expressed concern because of the diminished self-esteem 
and self-confidence their children have exhibited in 
seventh grade. Most sixth and eighth grade teachers 
and non-academic teachers have shown concern that no 
teaming goes on in seventh grade. Resource teachers, 
the Superintendent for Curriculum K-12, and the Area 
Superintendent have all visited the School and have 
tried, without success to work with the seventh grade 
teams and the administration to solve the problem. 

There are three men and one woman on each of the 
seventh grade teams. Their ages range from 30 to 55 
years with the average age being 45. Fifty percent of 
the teachers have experienced significant health 
problems within the last year. Most of the seventh 
grade teachers have been at the school longer than the 
principal, the principal's predecessor, or any of the 
assistant principals. They were resistant to efforts 
of administrators to encourage teaming. 
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For the most part, the members of the group are 
very traditional in their approach to education. The 
overall personality style is that of the academic 
rationalist. As a group, they are extremely resistant 
to change (Gregory, 1992b). Ideally, because of the 
unique needs of the middle school child, teams of 
teachers should have a blend of personality styles 
which can translate into effective teaching styles and 
programs to meet early adolescents' needs. 

At the end of his first year, the principal of the 
School approached four of the team teachers and asked 
if they would be willing to move to the sixth grade 
level so that the two experienced sixth grade team 
leaders could join the seventh grade teams to provide 
leadership. Their response was negative (Gregory, 
1992b) • 

Since the seventh grade teams will not be split 
for the 1992^1993 school year, a situational leadership 
mode is needed^ The target group of seventh grade 
teachers appears uncommitted and lacking in motivation 
and confidence. The target group needs direction and 
structure incorporated into a training program that 
will enable them to effectively team to meet the stu^ 
dents' needs. 
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Outcome Objectives 

After participation in 12 weeks of weekly team 
training workshops, the seventh grade academic team 
teachers were expected to demonstrate 30 percent more 
positive attitudes toward teaming as measured by pre- 
workshop and post-workshop surveys for evaluating the 
effectiveness of the team developed by Elliot 
Merenbloom. 

In addition to increasing positive attitudes 
towards teaming, after the twelve weeks of teaming 
workshops, the seventh grade academic teams, whose 
mechanisms for positive student reinforcement had been 
limited to an annual awards assembly, were expected to 
increase their implementation of effective educational 
practices through quantifiable reinforcement activities 
such as six weeks awards assemblies , team tee shirts, 
and Student of the Month awards, by 100 percent. 

Finally, through increased awareness of students' 
affective needs and implementation of affective educa- 
tional techniques, after 12 weeks of team training 
workshops, the number of disciplinary referrals were 
expected to decrease by 50 percent from the 167 
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reported in the last 12 weeks of the 1991-1992 school 
year on the coun.-y's computerized Discipline List By 
Teacher . 



CHAPTER II 
Research & Solution Strategy 

Research 

Erb (1987) interviewed teachers, administrators, 
and support staff who were organized into interdis- 
ciplinary teams. He found that teams were better able 
to join in decision making in the school than non- 
teamed teachers, that team members decided rules of 
conduct and expectations of students, that teams could 
better support problem students, and that teamed 
teachers were better able to isolate and diagnose 
problems. Where team organization existed, teachers 
had better access to principals on a number of school 
issues because principals met on a regular basis with 
team leaders or came to team meetings on a regular 
basis . 

In team meetings, members could generate ideas 
with their colleagues and support staff on improving 
the school. In addition to having greater input on 
school-wide issues, teachers made decisions on adopting 
team goals, developing discipline rules, adopting team 
mascots and themes, and designing systems for rewarding 

9 
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students. Placement and grouping or regrouping of stu- 
dents for 'icademic or behavioral reasons was done by 
the teams without upsetting the master schedule. 

If problems appeared to be beyond the immediate 
resources available to the teams, the teams would 
decide to invite a counselor to the meeting to supply 
background information on a student to help the team 
decide on a course of action. Interaction with out- 
siders supplemented the effectiveness of the team. 
Since team teachers shared planning time and students, 
they were better able to pool their perspectives on 
each student to develop a more complete picture of how 
that student was doing in school. 

Team members reported support of other team mem- 
bers as one of the greatest advantages of teaming. 
Peer recognition improved teacher moral. Team teachers 
also expanded their teaching roles by assuming roles of 
leadership in organizing and conducting meetings and 
communicating team actions to outsiders. 

Teams not only talked about students but talked 
more about curriculum. Field trips were often planned 
to coordinate with several subjects being taught on the 
team. Team meetings were also used for staff develop- 
ment of new skills. Communication with parents was 
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more frequent. Counselors felt their services were 
better utilized because of improved communication with 
teamed teachers, Erb (1987) concluded that teachers 
who teamed were more satisfied when they were organized 
into interdisciplinary teams, 

Johnston, Markle, and Arhar (1988) agreed that the 
net outcome for teachers who team is increased satis- 
faction with their jobs. Teachers who team reported 
more positive interpersonal relationships, greater so- 
cial support, higher self-esteem, and greater ef- 
ficiency. The contentment level of teachers improved 
the quality of student learning. Academic teams need 
to work closely and cooperatively with the fine and 
practical arts teachers (Loundsbury et al., 1982). 

Interdisciplinary teaming needs the support of 
teachers, elective teachers, and school staff. Provid- 
ing feedback to various groups is also important. Up- 
dates about teaming should be provided to foster com- 
munication between all groups on how development of the 
team process is progressing (Smith, 1991). 

Bloomquist, et al., as cited in Arhar, Johnston, 
and Markle (1988) found that making specialist teachers 
members of teams facilitated conversations about stu- 
dents. In another study, Johnston, as cited by Arhar, 
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Johnston, and Markle (1988) reported specialist 
teachers experienced a senSs^? of isolation and sometimes 
anger from not being on a teaching team* The study 
also found that factors other than the organizational 
element of teaming affect staff communication. 

Teaming is becoming the standard instructional or- 
ganization practice in the middle school according to 
George and Oldaker, as cited by Arhar, Johnston, and 
Markle (1989) • Similarly, Loundsbury and Johnston, as 
cited by Arhar, Johnston, and Markle (1989) indicated 
that 67 percent of the schools in the study used some 
form of teaming in the sixth grade. Arhar, Johnston, 
and Markle (1989) concluded that the success of teaming 
depends upon the commitment of teachers. Teaming it- 
self does not cause this commitment, but it does give 
teachers the ability to translate this commitment into 
action. Teaming permits certain conditions to exist 
that are directly related to instructional effective- 
ness and student success. Teaming reduces student 
anonymity and allows teachers to know students. It 
permits teachers to focus on students in positive ways 
to affect their learning. Schurr (1988) felt that 
teaming is at the heart of a successful middle school 
program. 
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Sinclair, as cited by Arhar, Johnston, and Markle 
(1989) , found that teamed students found the school en- 
vironment to be more supportive and facilitative than 
students did in departmentalized schools. Gemsky, as 
cited by Arhar, Johnston, and Markle (1989) found that 
team arrangements affected, positively, student at- 
titudes toward teachers, interest in subject matter, 
sense of personal freedom and sense of self-confidence. 
George and Oldaker, as cited by Arhar, Johnston, and 
Markle (1989) reported improvement in school discipline 
and personal development of students enrolled in middle 
schools that employed teaming. 

George and Oldaker, as cited by Arhar, Johnston, 
and Markle ( 198 9 ), also noted that teaming and 
teacher-based guidance facilitated productive peer 
relationships and reduced conflict. Student emotional 
health, creativity, and confidence in self-directed 
learning, as well as student self -concept , were also 
positively affected. More wide spread and frequent 
awards given through teams can help encourage early 
adolescents feel a heightened sense of achievement 
regarding their academic, social, and athletic 
abilities (Van Hoose and Strahan, 1989). 
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To improve school climate, schools must recognize 
and reward arts, vocational studies, athletics, 
academics, crafts, and social skills. Schools need to 
insure that evory child has a reasonable chance to ex- 
cel at something (Arth et al., 1985). The focus on 
self-concept should be included in all aspects of the 
instructional program. The overall climate of the 
school should be positive so that early adolescents 
will grow and learn in a healthy environment 
(Merenbloom, 1986). Since nearly all schools have es- 
tablished rules for conduct, establishing awards for 
good behavior should be a top priority (Doda, George, 
McEwin, 1987). 

Effective middle schools must foster development 
of a clear self-concept and positive self-esteem. 
These concepts bring together the physical, social, and 
cognitive characteristics of the early adolescent into 
a sense of identity, adequacy, and affirmation. From 
the sense of self, variables such as behavior, percep- 
tions of others, and motivation develop (Beane and 
Lipka, 1987) . 

Self-esteem produces feelings of self-confidence, 
prestige, power, and control. Early adolescents who 
possess self-esteem begin to feel they are useful and 

y 
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contributing members of society. However, when stu- 
dents do not feel a sense of self-esheem, they may 
resort to disruptive or immature behavior to get atten- 
tion (Hersey and Blanchard, 1988) • Young adolescents 
with clear self -concepts and positive self esteem tend 
to do better in most aspects of school than those who 
have low self-esteem. They are less likely to drop out 
and/or see the ending of school as the ending of learn- 
ing (Beane and Lipka, 1987). Teachers who believe in 
the ability of 'their students to succeed usually are 
able to project that belief of success into the lear- 
ners themselves. If teachers structure learning oppor- 
tunities to assure success, students tend to show 
progressively better achievement and stronger self- 
esteem (Beane and Lipka, 1987). Techniques for build- 
ing self-esteem were also discussed by Newkirk (1991). 

Team leadership is a vital component of the team- 
ing process. Without direction, teams cannot achieve 
their full potential. The leadership must come from 
within the team. Leadership is needed to insure that 
decisions are made properly and that the unique per- 
sonality of the team emerges. The team leader has an 
important responsibility to involve all team members in 
the teaming process (Merenbloom, 1986). 
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One person does not necessarily have to serve as 
team leader for an entire year and should not be ex- 
pected to be responsible for all of the leadership 
responsibilities. In some middle schools, team leaders 
receive a supplement and serve the entire year. In 
other schools, the team leader is appointed by the 
principal or elected by the team and receives no 
remuneration. It is not necessary for the team leader 
to be a quasi-administrator but should be a peer of the 
other team members. The position if chosen by the mem- 
bers can be rotated. When rotation occurs, every team 
member has a greater respect for the leadership respon- 
sibility. Some teams have certain members who special- 
ize in certain aspects of the team process which 
results in an acceptance of the leadership function by 
all team members. It is not wise to place all aspects 
of team leadership on any one team member (Merenbloom., 
1986) . 

Fiersen (1987) analyzed five team meetings in a 
suburban middle school by using a coding system based 
on N.A. Flanders' (1964) work on classroom instruction. 
Data were analyzed to identify common patterns and to 
determine the proportion of interaction from each 
category of the instrument by each participant. The 
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material was -supplemented by questionnaires and 
follow-up interviews with selected staff. Fiersen con- 
cluded that effective team meetings had the following 
characteristics: 1) Rules of order that limit discus- 
sion to the topic and provide a means of reaching 
closure; 2) Minutes distributed to all team members so 
that each member has a record of group discussions and 
decisions; 3) Occasional case reports from various 
team members; 4) Examination of past agendas to deter- 
mine students who are discussed frequently and to iden- 
tify pupils in need who are rarely discussed; 5) One 
team member acting as a "child advocate" to emphasize 
the needs of the child and to focus attention on a plan 
of action; 6) One team member serving as a process ob- 
server who periodically assesses group performances and 
dynamics; 7) Team agendas should allow time for team 
members to interact informally to strengthen ties and 
discover common interests, 

Maclver and Epstein (1991) analyzed data which 
showed that increased common planning time for teams 
strongly associated with principals' estimates of the 
proportion of time that team members spent coordinating 
their activities (deciding common themes and related 
topics for instruction, alter ing schedules, regrouping 
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students, discussing problems of specific students, and 
arranging for help). Also principals reported that 
larger amounts of common planning time for team meet- 
ings also associated with obtaining greater benefits 
from interdisciplinary teaming* Finally, the study in- 
dicated that when interdisciplinary teams have formal 
leaders, teams spend more time engaged in team ac- 
tivities and produce greater benefits for their school. 

For a team to function effectively, there is a 
need for an assessment instrument which can be used to 
formulate team goals. A s e 1 f -e va lua t i on may be the 
most effective for teams because it uses a form that 
parallels the philosophy, practices, and uniqueness of 
that particular team. The evaluation instrument should 
be used regularly, systematically, and in a positive 
fashion so as to promote communication between team 
members. Team members working together to plan for im- 
provement can formulate goals from the assessment 
process (Merenbloom, 1986). 

Hunt (1991a) stated that expanding the teaming 
process beyond the academic areas is beneficial to 
schoolwide teaming. Incorporating exploratory and spe- 
cial education into the teaming process is vital. Hunt 
(1991b) followed up her earlier work by enumerating and 
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discussing the specific mechanics of improving the 
teaming process for all types of team members in the 
middle school setting. 

A critical factor in the development of teams is 
evaluation. The team leaders should conduct a pre- 
ss sessment to d iscover the team' s expectations • Teams 
must have a common focus, common understanding, and 
common commitment to teaming (Smith, 1991). Evaluation 
of the functioning of a teaching team helps team mem- 
bers and administrators identify staff areas that need 
attention, assist in planning for the next semester, 
and improve the school program in general. The early 
steps in developing an evaluation instrument include 
deciding who will evaluate, which factors are to be 
evaluated, and how the data will be recorded and col- 
lected. Formulating the instrument should involve ad- 
ministrative staff, parents, and students as well as 
teachers. In evaluating the operation of the team it- 
self, teachers need to focus on factors that contribute 
to a successful teaming experience such as actions of 
the team leader, individual team members, the team as a 
unit, and the accomplishment of goals set by the team. 
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The foUow-up planning and goal setting to improve the 
team and the teaming program is paramount to the 
evaluation process (Rehbeck, 1987), 

Solution Strategy 

From this review of literature, it is clear that 

to bring the teaming concept to teachers who have not 

teamed, three general areas must be addressed: 

1) Positive benefits of teaming for the 
teachers . 

2) Positive benefits of teaming for the stu- 
dents . 

3 ) The mechanics of teaming . 

First, teaming benefits teachers, Erb (1987) 
stated that teamed teachers are more actively involved 
in the decision making process not only at the team 
level but school -wide • Teams gene rate ideas for school 
improvement and have support to communicate the ideas 
to school personnel. Team teachers never feel isolated 
because of the support they receive from one another • 
Teams are able to share student concerns with one 
another and work together to solve problems. Com- 
munication with counselors and parents is increased and 
made easier with team input. Teamed teachers know more 
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about the horizontal curriculum and can plan to coor- 
dinate the curriculum. Johnston, Markle, and Arhar 
(1988) reported teamed teachers have more positive in- 
terpersonal relationships v/ith staff and higher self- 
esteem. 

Second, teaming benefits students. Arhar, 
Johnston, and Markle (1989) stated that teaming reduces 
student anonymity and allows teachers to know students 
well and focus on them in positive ways to affect their 
learning. Gemsky, as cited in Arhar, Johnston, and 
Markle (1989) found that teaming positively affected 
student attitudes toward teachers, interest in subject 
matter, sense of personal freedom, and self-reliance. 
George and Oldaker, as cited by Arhar, Johnston, and 
Markle (1989) reported improvement in school discipline 
and personal development. Teaming along with teacher 
based guidance also facilitated productive peer 
relationship and reduced conflict. Student emotional 
health, creacivity and confidence in self-directed 
learning, as well as student self -concept , were also 
positively affected. Arth et al. (19 85) stated that 
schools must provide opportunities for students to 
achieve and demonstrate excellence in a number of 
domains which include the arts, vocational studies. 
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athletics, academics, crafts, and social skills. 
Schools need to insure that every child has a 
reasonable chance to excel at something. Van Hoose and 
Strahan (1989) stated that in successful schools many 
students as opposed to the same ones over and over 
receive some type of recognition in awards assemblies. 

Finally / the mechanics of teaming are log ical and 
pragmatic. Merenbloom (1986) stated that team leader- 
ship is a vital component of the teaming process. 
Fiersen (1987) enumerated strategies for effective team 
meetings. Rehbeck (1987) stated that evaluation of the 
function of a teaching team helps team members as well 
as administrators identify staff areas that need atten- 
tion, assist in planning for the next semester or year, 
and improve the school program in general. Goal set- 
ting to improve the team and teaming program is vital 
to the evaluation process. Shewey (1991) discusses 
specific mechanics of team function. 
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CHA ?TER III 
Method 

Since the target group had been reluctant to 
change their way of teaching in the past, the ad- 
ministration and the writer were concerned with ad- 
dressing and overcoming this recalcitrance. To ac- 
complish this objective, the teachers in the target 
group were told that the program being instituted was 
one of peer mentoring rather than one of administrative 
intervention. In addition, the principal told the 
teachers that the alternative to cooperation with this 
program was the reassignment of the teachers for the 
next academic year. 

The principal of the School scheduled one day a 
week for the writer to meet with the eight seventh 
grade teachers in the target group. The meetings began 
on Friday, August 21, 1992, during pre-school, and were 
held before school on each successive Monday morning 
thereaft ■ for the next 11 weeks. The writer led the 
target group through team building and team training 
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workshops seeking input from the participants through 
brainstorming, group discussions and utilizing problem 
solving techniques. 

Week One: Getting Ready for Students 

The first session was an orientation session led 
by the principal and the writer during preschool . The 
purpose of the training was discussed and an overall 
timeline given. Due to the impending arrival of stu- 
dents, the writer discussed three basic team com- 
monalties to reduce stress for students as well as 
teachers. First, a common paper heading was decided. 
Second, a common school supply list was made (Appendix 
A:41). Third, common team classroom rules and conse- 
quences for unacceptable and exceptional behavior were 
established (Appendix B:43... Finally, the target 
group prepared a parent information letter, telling 
parents about the supply list and disciplinary plan 
(Appendix C: 45) . 

The writer asked a volunteer from the target group 
to write and copy a parent letter for distribution to 
the students on the first day of school and asked 
another volunteer to make a team bulletin board on the 
seventh grade hall. Teachers were encouraged to incor- 
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porate the team's name^ symbol/ and colors in in- 
dividual rooms so that students would begin to estab- 
lish a team identity. Teachers completed a pre-survey 
of teaming effectiveness (Merenbloom, 1986) • 

Week Two: Expectations of the Team Leader 

In the second session, the writer provided lead 
questions to the target group as a basis for discussion 
(Merenbloom, 1985). The writer gave the group a list 
of roles and responsibilities of team leaders (Shewey, 
1991). Both teams selected a leader. 

Week Three: Techniques for Effective Team Meetings 

At the third session, teachers in the target group 
reviewed a team agenda sheet which was submitted to the 
team leader on the day prior to the meeting. This 
agenda sheet allowed the team leader to plan more ef- 
fectively for the meeting. Teachers discussed 
strategies to make their meetings effective. They also 
discussed the reasons why minutes of team meetings 
should be taken and distributed to administrators, 
grade level counselors, and all team members. The 
teams set a team meeting day during their common plan- 
ning period. Teachers discussed the value of written 
student/parent conference forms and reasons for keeping 
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all written team records in a team notebook (Shewey, 
1991), Team members prepared for Open House held 
during that week. 

Week Four ; Team Identity 

The g roup discussed the importance of establishing 
team identity and the positive effects of team identity 
on the ear ly adolescent and methods for achieving team 
identity including team names, symbols, colors, 
mottoes, traditions, celebrations, and tee shirts 
(Schurr, 1988). The writer explained the importance of 
the selection of students of the month at this meeting. 
The student of the month certificates were designed by 
the target group (Appendix D:47) . 

Week Five; Expectations of Other Team Members 

In the fifth session, the writer asked questions 
to determine what the target group expected of each 
other (Merenbloom, 1986). The responses were recorded. 
The target group compared their expectations of other 
team members with generally accepted roles and respon- 
sibilities (Schurr, 1988). 
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Week Six; Team Awards Assemblies Training, Part One 

At this session, the writer explained the process 
of organizing the assemblies. Names of team awards 
were decided. Volunteers for running the assemblies 
were selected. 

Week Seven; Team Awards Assemblies Training, Part Two 

Week seven was a continuation of "Team Awards 
Assemblies." Teachers reported on progress made since 
the last meeting. The writer explained the procedure 
for perfect attendance awards. Teachers in the target 
group designed "Sensational Seven Award" certificates 
(Appendix E ; 49) . 

Week Eight; How to Incorporate the Exploratory and 
Special Education Teachers into the Teaming 
Process 

In week eight, the group discussed the concept of 
the "extended team." The group brainstormed ideas on 
ways to include the extended team in the teaming 
process. The teachers compared their ideas with a list 
of ways to include the exploratory and special educa- 
tion teach'jrs in team activities furnished them from 
the writer's research (Hunt, 1991a). 
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Week Nine: Teacher Techniques to Build Self Esteem 

Week nine's session focused on techniques that 
build self-esteem. The writer began the session with 
group discussion questions on building student self- 
esteem. The teachers discussed techniques for building 
student self esteem (Newkirk, 1991). The teachers 
planned the agenda for the Awards Assembly and selected 
October Students of the Month. 

Week Ten: Award Assembly Implementation 

Awards assemblies for both team were held during 
the tenth week. The assemblies were held in the media 
center. The writer assisted the target group teachers 
with last minute problems and critiqued the assemblies. 

Week Eleven: Evaluation Survey 

During week eleven's session the teachers com- 
pleted Merenbloom' s post -survey on Evaluating the Ef- 
fectiveness of the Team. Teachers discussed "50 Things 
That Great Teams Do" (Hunt, 1991b). The group con- 
sidered goals and strategies for the final week. 
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Week Twelve; Reflection and Looking Ahead 

In the final week's session, the group discussed 
results of the post-survey and teaming practices. They 
formulated goals for the remainder of the year 
(Appendix P:51). By the end of the twelve sessions, 
the teachers had compiled a teaming handbook for 
reference and to share with new team members joining 
the team. 



CHAPTER IV 
Results 

The seventh grade academic team teachers completed 
Eric Merenbloom's 38 question survey on Evaluating the^ 
Effectiveness of the Team at the beginning of the 
training sessions (Appendix G:53) and again at the end 
of the training sessions (Appendix H:57). The desired 
outcome of the training sessions was that the teachers 
would demonstrate a 30 percent more positive attitude 
toward teaming at the end of the sessions. This goal 
was surpassed. The responses to the effective teaming 
practices questions were coded as being followed 
"consistently," "frequently," "occasionally," or 
"never." The table below shows the percentage of in- 
crease or decrease from the first to the second survey. 
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Table 1 



A Comparison of Pre-training and Post-training 
Teaming Techniques Survey Results 



Pre- Post- Percentage 

Frequency Survey Survey Change 



*Consistently 32 

^Frequently 63 

*Occasionally 12 4 

*Never 83 



95 +197% 

86 + 37% 

75 - 40% 

38 - 54% 
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The second evaluatory benchmark dealt with quan- 
tifiable increases in team reinforcement activities for 
students. Prior to the training sessions^ the only 
seventh grade reinforcement activity for students was a 
year end awards assembly. The writer projected a 100 
percent increase in such activities as a result of the 
training. Again this goal was surpassed. The number 
of awards assemblies per year was increased from one to 
six. The number of awards given at such assemblies was 
also increased to include honor roll, principal's list, 
and "Sensational Seven" awards. Perfect attendance 
awards for each marking period were given in advisory 
classes. The target teams began giving student of the 
month awards accompanied by certificates and "care 
packages," and intercom recognition of the honored s^-u- 
dent. Team slogans were developed. The sale of team 
tee shirts, which was recommended by the writer in the 
training sessions, was rejected by the target group. 

The final evaluatory tool was the number of dis- 
ciplinary referrals from the target group. In the 
twelve weeks prior to the training sessions the target 
group issued 167 disciplinary referrals. The writer 
projected that this number would decrease by 50 per- 
cent. This goal was not met. During the twelve weeks 
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of training sessions, the number o£ disciplinary refer- 
rals from the target group dropped to 114, a 32 percent 
decrease. The writer feels that this goal was not 
reached because the measurement period for the decrease 
began simultaneously with the commencement of the 
training sessions. The full impact of the training 
sessions could not be felt until after their comple- 
tion. The writer, however, feels that i he 32 percent 
decrease is statistically significant an3 demonstrates 
the effectiveness of the training sessions. 

In addition to the quantifiable results, there 
were several favorable intangible results observed by 
the writer. Team leaders for the target group asked 
the writer for additional material about team practices 
and procedures. Teams asked for help on dealing with 
cross-teamed students. The target teams requested 
budget money for student/team activities. The teams 
independently arranged regular meetings with grade 
level counselors to discuss teamed students. 

The writer completed the Critical Thinking and 
Self-Reflection Checklist for the GEM Practicum Inter- 
nship (Appendix 1:61) with an average score of 4.5. 
The writer received 11 fives, 3 fours, 1 three, and 1 
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two. During the training the writer encouraged the 
target group teachers to use critical thinking skills 
in their classrooms. 
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CHAPTER V 
Recommendations 

The writer worked closely with the School prin- 
cipal in implementing the project. The principal and 
the writer envision sharing certain aspects of the 
project with the eighth grade teams as a staff develop- 
ment program. The writer will continue to act as a 
consultant to the seventh grade teachers as they expand 
their teaming practices. In addition, the school's ad- 
ministrators will read the proposal and final report to 
become aware of the effective teaming techniques that 
can be utilized schoolwide. 

The county di rector of middle schools attended one 
training session and was favorably impressed with the 
effort to establish effective teaming practices in the 
school. The director stated that continuing effective 
teaming practices is a county goal. The writer and the 
principal will share the results of the project with 
other middle school principals in the county who have 
not been able to establish an effective teaming program 
in their schools. 

35 
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The writer is available to act as a trainer 
through the county's Professional Talent Network. The 
writer will offer sessions through staff development to 
schools or groups of teachers desiring information on 
effective teaming practices. The writer will be avail- 
able as a guest lecturer to college professors who are 
training students in middle school educational prac- 
tices . 

The writer plans to share the project dynamics na- 
tionally. The writer will apply to be a presenter at 
both the 1993 National Middle School Symposium and the 
1993 National Middle School Convention. In addition to 
presenting the project nationally, the writer plans to 
submit an article to the Middle School Journal on how 
to get reluctant teachers to team at the middle school 
level. 
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Appendix A 
Common School Supply List 
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UEAVOWLAWM UIVVLE SCHOOL 
7tk G^adz Supply Ll6t 

Tkz6Z ltzm6 ^kodld 6e pu^cka6zd ujlthln 7 daif6 in.om znin.y into 
school o/i by Szptzmbz^ Stk, 1992 

J. Hotzbook papzn. [Whltz only, voldz Kalz, no i^pln.(it6] 
1. ?zncll6 

3. Thn,zz (3) Ring l^otzbook {No tKappzK^ ). 

4. Colofizd pzncll^ 

5. Elack o/i Bluz Ball point pin6. 

6. lippzn. notzbook ca6z [to hold pznaili , pen4 ztt.) . 
7 . V fLO tn.(izto 

S. 6 inch. n.u.lzn. uJitk cm. 
9 Ma^kzn.6 

10. Hotzbook poipzn. n.ziniofL(izn.6 . - 

AVVITIONAL SUPPLIES MAY BE NEEDED FOR ELECTIVE CLASSES 
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Appendix B 
Discipline Plan 
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7th irade Team Disclpxine 



.Vhile you are in class there ars sevarai Lmportant rules 
you need to follow. These basic rules, <vhich are listed below, 
are based on common sense and common courxeay. rollowLn^ these 
rules will help create a posxive and productive learning 
situation for everyone involved. 

Here are the rules . 

1. Be on time to class every day. 3e in your seax ^hen the 
bell rings. and ready to start class. 

2. 3rin5 books, paper, and pens or pencils to class- every day. 

3. Gum, candy, other t^'pes oi food, and xoys are nox allowed 
in class. 

h. Treat other studenxs and their properxy the way you would 
want to be treated. 

5, Follow all school widw rules, especially those rul^s 
dealing with fighting, use of profanixy. and defiance/ 
disrespect. 

6. Follow all directions ^iven by the teacher. 

Here are the ccn3ea_uences for unacceptable behavior. 

1st offense - verbal warning or discuss the problem with the 
student 

2nd offense - 30 minute centralized detention and/or contact 
the parent 

3rd offense - 60 minute centralized detention and/or referral 
to bhe guidance counselor 

^^•th 'of fense - referral to the assistant principal 

Violations of the lockout tardy rule will be dealt with 
according to the school wida tardy plan. Major offenses such 
as defiance aad disraspect by the student, use of profanity, 
and fighting will result in an automatic referral to tha 
assistant principal. 

Here are the consequences for exceptional behavior. 

1. Recognition referral o 

2. Student's name read over tha public address system 

3. Family gram 

^» Awards assembly 5. Cerxificates 



I understand that following these rule will allow me to 
concentrate all of my efforts on doing the best job that I 
possibly can. 



Student's signature 
Parent's signature . 
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Appendix C 
Parent Information Letter 
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5900 - 16TH STREET NORTH 

AuQU6t /992 

Ve.a^ Pan.e.nt6 : 

(i^t a^e. wKltlnq to wztzomo. you and yoan. child to the. 
SQ.ve.nth Gn.ade. family at Me.adoujlaujn Ulddlt School, 

Youn. Se.ve.nth gn.ade.n. will be. Involved In tioo 6pe.clal pn.0Qn.am6 
at }\e.adowlawn, Lance.n.Lot6 and ttamlng . Lance.n.iot6 l6 a 
twe.nty minute. advl6on.y pzn.lod tach mon.ninQ, In which '6mall 
Qn.ou'p6 oj5 6tude.nt6 dl6cu66 acade.mlc and social conce.n.n6 
with a faculty advison., a66iQne.d to thzin. g^oap. Te.aminQ 
allou)6 all youn. child6 academic te.ache.n.6 to won.k toQe.the.n., 
Thi6 will facilitate, te.ache.6 di6 cu66inQ the. mzd^ of youn. child 
and making n.e.commo_ndation6 a6 to thzin. academic and social 
gn.ou)th. 

The.n.t an.e. two 6e.ve.nth gn.ade. te.am6 . The. Ke.nt Ttam i6 
available, fan. conie.KZncz6 in.om 11:45 to 12:35 a.m., while, 
the. win d6 on, te.am i6 available. in.om 1:15. to 2:05 p.m. S&jjo^e 
and aite.n. school conie.n.e.nce.6 can be an.n.ange.d by 6 imply 
calling the. Se.ve.ntk Gn.ade. Guidance. Coun6e.lon., 

Middle. 6chool y(ian.6 an.e. time.6 OjJ change, in a 6tude.nt6 li^e.. 
Stude.nt6 ne.zd a foundation of di6cipline., with cltan. and 6pe.ciiic 
n.ule.6,We. an.e. attaching a copy o^ the. Se.ve.nth Gnade. n.ule.6 
you to n,e.vie.w with youn. child. Since. po6itive. n.e.inio n.ce.me.nt , 
a6 we.ll a6 dl6cipline. i6 ne.ce.66an.y , we have, a pn.ogn.am ojj* 
n.e.wan.d6 and honon.^. 

Voun. child may buy 6e.ve.n.al ite.m6 thn.ough the. school. Ton. 
e.x.ample., lock6 ion. locke.n.6 an.e. available, ion. $2.50, and te.am 
T-6hin.t6 will be. on 6ale. 6oon. 

We. want Middle. School to be. a po6itive. e.x.pe.n.ie.nce. ion. you 
and youn. child. We ple.dge. to won.k with you. ?le.a6e. ie.e.1 in.e.e. to 
call the. Gn.ade. Lzvtl oHicz at 5 27-7385, on. vi6it with u6 , 

Since.n.e.ly 

Voun. Se.ve.nth Gn.ade. Te.ache.n.6 
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Student o£ the Month Certificate 
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Appendix E 
Sensational Seven Award Certificate 
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Appendix F 
Seventh Grade Team Goals 
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SEVENTH GRADE TEAM GOALS 

1. Conduct award assemblies following each mark- 
ing period, 

2. Conduct team/student and/or parent con- 
ferences. 

3. Discuss students' cognitive and affective 
needs in team meetings. 

4. Meet weekly in individual teams and provide 
minutes to seventh grade teachers and administration. 

5. Improve communication with exceptional educa- 
tion teachers. 

6. Select students of the month. 

7. Have input into the master schedule, 

8. Provide recognition for perfect attendance. 

9. Itemize team budget needs consistent with 
team goals. 

10. Organize team teacher socials. 
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Appendix G 
Pre-training Survey 
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Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Team 
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ConsistCTtJy Frcqucmly Occwlonally Never 


1. Docs ihc icam res- 
pond 10 the needs 
of students? 


1 


/ 






2. Does the ic2in 
enhance the self* 
concept of the 
siudcnis of the 
C£am? 


i 


11 


Hli 




3. Do the members of 
the laim discuss tlieir 
eommituneni to the 
middle school 
concept? 


( 




l/ll 




4. Do the mcmbcrv of 
the team e;(plore 
their role ami func- 
tion as a team? 


i 


j 

1 




1 


5. Do members of the 
team make an effort 
10 know caeh other? 


III 


II 


III 




6. Do the members of 
the team dUcus5 
their expectations of 
caeh other? 


1 


1 


iil 


III 


7. Docs the team work 
crTcciivcly wiih 
resource personnel? 




II 


mil 




8. Do the members of 
the team support the 
efforis of the team 
leader? 


II 


1 1 f- 


III. 




9. Are leadership 

responsibilities shanctT? 


/ 


1 


lUl. 




10. Docs everyone 

participate equally in 
maVlnt team 
decisions? 


I 


ill 


nil 




) 1. Arc the guidelines for 
f ainmt consensus for 
decision-making 
followed? 




1 






12. Have team decision? 
been implemented? 




III 


III! 




13. Arc records kept of 
team dectsioas? 


'III 


/ 


I 


K 


14. Docs the team have 
specific ;oa[s and 
objectives for each 
school year? 


1 


// 


nt 




15. Does the team evaluate 
iis f oqIs and objective? 
periodically? 




1 


m 


]1 
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Coniisicntly Frequcnily Occ«iofully NeVST 


rw 

16. Do leam mcmberj 
correlate contenl 
between the subjects 
included on the icum' 




11 


/// 


III 


!7. Do team members 
correUie the teaching 
ofskilU? 




( 




111 


18. Arc sUUs Umjht in 
context? 




ini 


i( 


i| 


19. Dues the team provide 
' a persona] develop- 
nrent or home ba^e 
proiram for the 
srudenu? 








//I 


20. Do team members 
recognize the rela* 
tlomihlp between the 
pUnning periods and 
the iosiruciional 
program? 


11 




ll// 


ji 


21. Do team menibcrs luc 
a va/lety uf icchnj* 
quo in communica* 
lini wtih pjrents? 


1 


III 


ni 




22. Do ictm members 
utilize opportunities 
for modular/ flexible 
scheduling? 






1 




23. Do icani members 
develop and utilize 
rotaiin{ schedule^? 






1 




24. Do team members 
identify local options 
available to the ic^m" 






1 


Ittf 11. 


25. Do team members 
develop plani lo 
uiilizje local options 
available lo tlic team? 






II 


mi 
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Consistently 


Frequently 


Occasional!/ 


Never 


26. Do team members 
utilize oppomjnitics 
lo group and rc'grnu 
pupils for varioui 
instniCDonal purposes 


1 


Hi 

* 1 1 


II 


II 


27. Do the icajxi member 
utilize avaibble data 
about pupiU in 
developing the ovcral 
instructional program' 


1 


1 1 


11 


III 


28. Arc individual Icani 
members sensitive to 
f roup dyrumics at the 
team meetings? 


1 




1 


1 1 


2'f. Docs the team have an 
agenda for all team 
meetings? 


i/ 


1 






30. 1$ the agenda followed? 


1 


III 






31. Is team planning time 
kept strictly for team 
business? 


1 


Mil 


III 




32. Docs the team utilize 
suk-gmupings of ihc 
team al team meeting' 
when appropriate? 






nil 


/III 


33. Do team members 
cffer .suggestions for 
the design of the 
master schedule? 


1 


1 




nil 


34. Do team members 
panicipate in suff 
development activities? 




ill 


i/i 


i.\ 


35. Do students hcncHt 
from the team's 
effnns? 




III 


III' 




36. Do teain members 
discuss appropriate 
teaching strategies? 


1 


(II! 


I 




37. Do team members 
tiiw team planning 
logs 00 a regular basis'.' 




1 


1 




38. Arc opportunities for 
aiiematc day rouiion: 
utilized? 






/II 






3?. 
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Appendix H 
Post Training Survey 
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Evaluating the Effectiveness of the Team 



ConsisLrncly Frequently Occasioiully NSV^SIT 


1. Does the tcjm res- 
pond (0 the needs 
of studcnu? 


nil 


(II 






2. Doei the team 
cnhzr.cc the jclf- 
conccpt of the 
s};:dcnt5 of the 
icam? 


III 


ill 


// 




3. Do the members of 
the ie:im discuss their 
committment to the 
middle school 
cuncepi? 




'Hi 


Ml/ 




4. Do (he members of 
the le^m explore 
their role ami func- 
Uon IS a ic2m? 






'1 




5. Do members of the 
team make an effort 
to know each other? 


nil 


III 


I 




6. Do the members of 
the team di.^cuss 
their expectations of 
each other? 






II 




7. Docs the team vork 
efTcctively wiih 
rcsoyrcc personnel? 


11 


ml 


1 




1. Do the members of 
the team support the 
effon^ of the team 
leader? 




II 


1 




9. Arc Icaderthtp 

rcipofl^ibililics shared? 




ml 


1 




10. Docs everyone 

participate equally in 
fiuVlnj team 
decisions? 


III 








It. Are the guidelines for 
gaining consen<:us for 
dccision«rrpking 
followed? 


111 








12. Hive team decision? 
been implemented? 


Tm^f 


1 


1 




13. Arc records kept of 
team decUi^ns? 










14. Does the team have 
specific foaU rnd 
objectives for each 
school year? 


nil 


1 


II 




15. Does the team evaluate 
tL< f oals and ohjcaivc? 
periodically? 


11 


III 


111 







Consisienily 


Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 


16. Do turn members 
coiTclaie conieni 
between the fubjects 
included on the icum 




// 


//// 


1/ 


17. Do icam members 
cuiTcbie the teaching 
of skills? 




11 






IS. Are AilK uu];hi in 
context? 


11/ 


'1 


/// 




1 9. Dues the tcum pruviJt 
' a pcrsotuJ devclop- 
mem of home bi*e 
progrim for the 
ftudentr? 






1 III 


/ 


20. Do learn members 
rtcogniic the rela- 
tionship between the 
pbnnin^ periods and 
the instructional 
program? 




III 


I 


1 


21. Do team members u^c 
a variety of tcchni- 
que> in communica- 
ting with pjrems? 


UK 

I'M 


l\ 


11 
< 1 




22. Do team members 
utilize opponunsties 
for moduiar/Rexible 
scheduling? 






HI/ 


nil 


23. Do team members 
develop ajtd utilize 
nn^ting scheduler? 






1/ 


/III 


24. Do team members 
idcntif/ local options 
available to the te^im? 


1 


im 


11 




25. Do team members 
develop plans to 
utilize local options 
available to the team? 


i 


(II 


III 
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Consislenlly 


Frequently 


Oceasionall/ 


Never 


26. Do icjm mcinbcrs 
utilize opportuniun 
to group snd re-groy 
pupils for various 
instructional purpoKs 


II 


/ 


1 1 
II 


m 


27, Do the team member 
utiiizc available dau 
about pupiU in 
dcvclopinj the ovcra 
insiruetiona] program 


■ 1 1 

i 

1 


I 


ill 


1 ( 


28. Arc individual team 
members sensitive io 
group dynamic* at th 
team meetings? 


II ■ 




1 




29. Docs the team have ar 
agenda for all team 
meetings? 


>miii 








.X). Is the agenda roIlowoT 


THl III 








31. Is team planning time 
kept strictly for team 
business? 










32. Doc5 the team utilize 
>ub-gmuping$ of the 
team at team meeting' 
when appropriate? 






"1/ 


i! 


33. Do team members 
ofTer supgationj for 
the design of the 
master schedule? 






1 fl 


/>K 


34. Do team membcrj 
panlclpate in staff 
development activities? 


11 


lil 




///I 


35. Do students benefit 
from the team's 
cfTons? 




nil 






36. Do tciim members 
diicuss appropriate 
teaching smtcgici? 


11 


I 






37. Do team memberj 
assess team planning 
Jogs on a regubr bails": 


11 


■ 1 


// 


; 1 / 


38. Arc opportunities for 
alternate day roiatioru 
utilized? 






'/ 










If 


21 



o 6d 
ERIC 
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Appendix I 

Critical Thinking and Seli'^-Ref lection Checklist 
The GEM Practicum Internship 
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Critical Thinking and Self-Reflection Checklist 
The GEM Practicuin Internship 

John Barell - (Adapted) 

Using a scale of 1 to 5. rate your work setti.ng according to the 
following items: 

5=Very Often 4==0i:ten 3=Soinetiines 2-Seldoin l=Rarely 

CLASSROOM 

1. When students pose unusual or divergent 5 U) 3 2 1 
questions, I ask, '-What made you think 

of that?" 

2. Information in the text is challenged. 5 4^21 

3. When a decision has to be made between 5/4/321 
involving the class discussion of an L/ - 
intriguing student idea (topic related) 

or moving on to "cover" content, I 
choose the former. 



I encourage participants to seek fb) 

alternative answers. ^ 

The target group receives positive fs/ 
reinforcement for initiating questions. 



Problems are used as a means for the 
target group to generate their own 
questions (or problems) , which we then 
seriously consider. 

Teaching and learning occur without 
teacher talk- 



Most questions posed during class can 5 4 3 (2) 

be answered with short or one-word 



answers . 



Students spontaneously engage in / 5J 

critiquing each other's thinking. 



10. Students are encouraged to relate 
subject matter to experiences in 
other subjects or to their personal 
lives. 
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11. I stress how to think, not what to fs) 4 
think. 

12. Students often set objectives for their fs) 4 
own learninq. 



ling. 

13. Students spend time working collabora- (^s) 4 3 2 1 
tively to solve subject matter questions. 

14. one focus in my implementation is trying (s) 4 3 2 1 
to help others understand how and why ^ 

people (mentioned in texts) created 
ideas, solutions, experiments , rules, 
principles, and so on. 

15. Students actively listen to each other. 0 4 3 2 1 

16- I facilitate collaborative instructional ( 5) 4 3 2 1 
problem solving. 



6:; 



